64                                              Paracelsus
Paracelsus had to accept as factual reports stories which
would never pass today. Did not the milk really turn sour
aftqr a certain old hag passed by? And did not a dream announce
the death of a relative? It was common knowledge that
"the air is full of demons as it is with flies in summer. Many
men are forewarned by familiars in diverse shapes, such as
crows and owls. . . . Demons teach, instruct, and inspire
men; there never was a man of outstanding stature in any
art or action who had no familiar spirit to guide him." *
Necromancy (magic based on communication with the dead),
nigromancy (black magic), astrology, signatures (p. 80), and
forms of divination such as geomantics, pyromantics, etc., which
Paracelsus himself calls "uncertain or deceptive arts," all be-
longed to the heritage he shared with his contemporaries. At
heart a medieval "magus," despite his great contributions to
the progress of science, Paracelsus described practices still fol-
lowed by spiritualists, anthroposophists, theosophists, and oc-
cultists today. He believed in "signs" and prophecies, medium-
istic states, "action at a distance," removal of physical objects
through spiritual powers, communication with the dead, divina-
tion, passage of matter through matter, telepathy, the healing
powers of stones, charms, spells, and amulets, in number magic,
astrology, and all the "mantic arts."
He maintained that the phoenix is born of a horse's carcass,
that vermin originate from the putrefaction of organic matter,
that a magnet, rubbed in leek, loses its power (nobody ever
seemed to have tried it); that a dead man may be resurrected
and live for six months if his body is planted in a certain way
in the earth, a belief he shared with Francis Bacon; that human
blood operates like a magnet on cattle and deer; that a spider
hung around the neck is a protection against ague; that cer-
tain words have healing powers; that a waxen image of a